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Sharing 


SrxTy-FOUR years ago this month, in one 
of our larger Midwestern cities, a magazine 
for boys and girls was first printed. The 
magazine was named Weg Wispom because 
its editor, Myrtle Page Fillmore, had a deep 
desire to give to all boys and girls wee bits of 
wisdom that would help them to grow up to 
be wise, kind, helpful, God-loving men and 
women. 

Many of those boys and girls are now the 
great-grandparents of some of you boys and 
girls. When they grew up, they felt that they 
were better men and women for having en- 
joyed Wee Wispom, so they in turn gave it 
to their children and their children’s children. 
It now comes to you and to thousands and 
thousands of other children all over the 
world. If you were to travel to the most re- 
mote countries on earth and find that English 
is spoken there, you would find Wee WIs- 
DOM there also, with its wee bits of wisdom 
tucked away in each story. 


God blessed Mrs. Fillmore with health 
and happiness after she had been very ill 
for a long time and the doctors had given her 
no hope of recovery, and it was her gratitude 
to Him that made her want to share her hap- 
piness with you by giving you WEE WIsDOM. 


Published monthly by unrry scHooL or 


Since sharing is a part of Wispo, it, 
too, wants to share. This year it is sharing§ 
its pages with five of its young readers—§ 
Carolyn te Groen, Mary Downing, Timmy 7 
Courson, Margaret Ann Lindsay, and Luanneg 


Lemke. Both Carolyn and Mary have writ 3 


ten good stories that we are printing in this 


number of the magazine, and Timmy has # 


given us our song for this month. Margaret 
Ann has worked out a crossword puzzle, and 
Luanne has given us a maze puzzle that weg 
are sure all of you will enjoy. ; 


If you would like to see something off 
yours in the main part of Wee Wispom (not™ 
in the Guild pages), please send us your 
songs, good puzzles, and longer stories. All 
through the year we watch for these longetl 
stories and other items, and we select the best 
of them for our birthday number. Those se 
lected are illustrated by our regular artists 
and given a prominent place in the August 
number of the magazine. If you are it 
terested, begin sending in your material fot 
Wee Wispom’s next birthday now. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Ebony 
By Bernie Strahn 


An exciting story about a wild horse 
who proves himself a friend in need 


Good-by to the Hogan 
By Virginia Kester Smiley 
Anne White Horse changes her mind 
about school and finds happiness 
Wild River Crossing 
By Alma Robison Higbee 


Robin solves a mystery and makes two 
friends 


Mazey Saves the Day 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 

Mazey goes on an unexpected trip and 
creates a lot of excitement 


A Man Who Learned to Obey 
By Aylesa Forsee 
Naaman finds that if we try honestly 
to do the right thing at all times good 
will come 
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Stranger in the Sky 
By Lawrent Lee 


Kegs discovers that worry never helps 
anyone 
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ACTIVITIES 


I T WAS a warm August day and little Diane 
Donovan's smile was as sunny and bright as 
the day. Her red-gold curls bounced merrily 
as she skipped along the street on an errand 
for her mother. 

Diane had always been a happy little girl, 
but today she had a very special reason for 
being happy, for today was her birthday. 
This afternoon she was having a party, and 
tonight she and Mother and Daddy were go- 
ing to a movie together, just the three of 
them. Diane loved to go places with her 
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BY BERNIE STRAHN 


mother and father because it made her feel 
somehow that they were not three people, 
but only one. Her blue eyes sparkled as she 
thought about the pretty blue organdy dress 
Mother was making for her to wear to the 
party and of all the fun they were going to 
have today. 
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At the grocery store she smiled happily 
at Mr. Bennett, the man who owned the 
store. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bennett,” she said 
politely, and handed him the grocery list her 
mother had given her. 

“Good morning, Diane,” he answered; 
and his kind eyes twinkled. “I hear this is 
a big day.” 

Diane smiled. “It certainly is, Mr. Ben- 
nett,” she told him happily. “That’s why I 
came to the store alone today. Mother is busy 
getting ready for the party and everything, 
so she let me come alone. She says she thinks 
I'm old enough now to run her errands for 
her.” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Bennett, “isn’t that 
nice ?”” 

After Mr. Bennett had put the groceries 
in a sack for her, Diane gave him his money 
and started to leave. Just then the door 
opened and Mrs. Higgins, a woman Diane 
had seen once at the home of a friend of her 
mother’s, came in. Diane thought Mrs. Hig- 
gins would look nicer if she would smile 
more often; but, of course, she did not say 
so. Now, she smiled at the woman, but Mrs. 
Higgins just peered sternly at her and did 
not say a word. Diane felt rather hurt, but 
she swallowed hard and went on to the door. 

She really did not mean to listen, but as 
she reached the door, the heavy sack started 
to slip, and she stopped to adjust it in her 
arms. As she pushed the door open, she 
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The Chosen One 


heard Mrs. Higgins’ voice; what she was 
saying made Diane stop short. 

“Humph,” Mrs. Higgins said sourly, 
“queer little thing. Pity the Donovans 
couldn’t have had a child of their own in- 
stead of adopting one.” 

Diane did not wait to hear more. She 
slipped out the door and closed it quietly. 
She walked slowly down the street, thinking. 
Adopted! Surely there must be some mis- 
take—surely Mother and Daddy would have 
told her long ago if she did not really belong 
to them. 

The walk home seemed much longer than 
the walk to the store had, Then, her feet had 
had wings, but now, they dragged with every 
step. Diane thought she would never reach 
home. Yet, in a way, she dreaded to go in- 
side the pleasant little cottage, but she 
wanted to know if the terrible thing she had 
heard was true. In her heart she was some- 
how sure that it was. She tried to bring back 
the happy feeling she had had such a short 
time ago, but it was no use. 

When she finally reached home, her moth- 
er was in the bedroom, just putting the finish- 
ing touches on Diane’s new dress for the 
party. 

“Diane,” she called in a sweet voice, “‘is 
that you, darling?” 

Diane wondered if she would have the 
courage to ask her mother the question she 
had to have answered. She hesitated a second 
before she answered. 
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“Yes, Mother,” she said at last. “I—I’m 
putting the groceries away.” 

“Oh, that’s fine, honey,” her mother an- 
swered. ‘When you get through, please come 
into the bedroom and try on your dress. I 
think it will be just right, and I must get it 
pressed. Only a few hours now until time for 
the party!” 

The party! Diane had completely forgot- 
ten the party. How could she ever face every- 
one, knowing that maybe this wasn’t really 
her own home, that maybe Mother and 
Daddy were not her own parents—that may- 
be.she was adopted ? 


“Well,” Uncle Dan cried cheerfully, “how is 
my little birthday girl!” 


Suddenly, she knew she could not face her 
mother now. Quietly, she slipped out the 
door. Once outside, she ran blindly down the 
street. She didn’t care where she was going. 
She just knew that she must get away. 

When Diane finally stopped running, she 
looked up. She was standing in front of 
Uncle Dan’s little fix-it shop. After Daddy, 
Uncle Dan was just about the wisest and 
kindest man in the world. 

She opened the door a little timidly, but 
Uncle Dan smiled when he looked up from 
his work and saw her. 

“Well,” he cried cheerfully, “how is my 
little birthday girl! Come on in and brighten 
up the place for me.” 

Diane stood there for a minute, and sud- 
denly, the tears she had been bravely hold- 
ing back would not stay back any longer. 
She ran to Uncle Dan and threw herself into 
his arms, crying as though her heart would 
break. 

“Here, here,” Uncle Dan said in a kind 
voice, “what’s the matter with my girl?” 

“Oh, Uncle Dan,” Diane sobbed, “Mrs. 
Higgins said I’m adopted. I’m not adopted, 
am I, Uncle Dan? Am I?” 

She looked anxiously up into his loving 
face. 


“Well, now, honey,” he answered quietly, 
“I don’t think adopted is quite the word. | 
think I'd call you chosen.” 

“W-what do you mean, Uncle Dan?” 
Diane asked tearfully. 

Uncle Dan lifted her up and set her on 
the counter. Taking her chin in his big hand, 
he turned her face up so he could look into 
her eyes. He took a clean white handker- 
chief and wiped the tears from her face be- 
fore he answered. 

“Well, honey,” he began, “a long time 
ago, before you were born, your mother and 
daddy decided that they liked each other 
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God is my help in every 


need; true, 
God does my every hunger 

feed; too. 
God dwells within me, 

guides my way be, 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


more than anyone else in the world, so they 
were married. For some reason, although 
they wanted a little girl or boy very much, 
God didn’t send them one. So they decided 
they would find a little girl to be their very 
own. And out of all the little girls in the 
world, they chose you. That’s why I said 
you were chosen.” 

Diane’s blue eyes were very wide as they 
searched Uncle Dan’s face. 

“Then—then it is sort of wonderful 
to be adopted, don’t you think, Uncle 
Dan?” 

“Of course it is, honey,” he told her. “I 
think it’s really nicer than just being born to 
a mother and father. When people have their 
own baby, they have to take the one God 
sends them. But when they adopt a baby, 
they choose the one they really want and love 
the most.” 

The sunshine was coming back into 
Diane’s face, and her eyes were happy as she 
thought about what Uncle Dan had just told 
her. 

“Then I’m really and truly the little girl 
that Mommy and Daddy want, Uncle Dan?” 
she asked. 

“OF course you are, honey,” he told her 
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fondly. “Now, haven't you got some im- 
portant things to do? Seems to me I heard 
something about a party.” 

Diane laughed her old bubbly laugh, and 
Uncle Dan lifted her down from the counter. 

“That's right,” she said. “Mother is wait- 
ing for me to try on my new dress.” 

She started toward the door. Then she 
turned back to Uncle Dan. “But, Uncle 
Dan,” she said in a puzzled voice, “why 
didn’t Mother ever tell me?” 

“I think she would have told you soon,” 
he told her with a smile. “I don’t suppose 
she thought about any one else telling you. 
She thinks of you as her own little girl, and 
I don’t suppose she even thinks about your 
being adopted.” 

Diane smiled up at him, her face radiant. 
“Not adopted, Uncle Dan—CHOSEN.” She 
blew Uncle Dan a kiss and ran to the door. 
“T've got to go now. My mother is waiting. 
Thank you, Uncle Dan.” 

She ran down the street toward her home, 
the home that seemed more real and more 
dear than it ever had before. And as she ran, 
her happy feet beat out a rhythm that said: 
“The chosen one, the chosen one, the chosen 
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CROSSING 


Copyright 1957 by Alma Robison Higbee 


What the Story Told Before 


Robin Clay and his parents were traveling 
with Laura Payne and her parents and Al 
Gebbart and his bride to Westport Landing 
by wagon train. 

Laura did not like the slow, uncomfortable 
travel by wagon, and she was fretful and un- 
happy. Robin was thrilled at the thought of 
helping open up a new frontier country, just 
as his grandfather had helped open up Ken- 
tucky. 

Just before the wagon train stopped for the 
night, Robin saw a boy and a huge white dog 
running through the trees. What could they 
be doing out there alone in this wild, unin- 
habited country! When Robin told Laura 
about the boy and the dog, she was fright- 
ened and thought he should tell his father, 
but Robin had plans. When Laura had gone 
back to her father’s wagon, Robin saw the 
dog again. He took the lantern and moved 
cautiously to where the dog had been. 

With the lantern close to the ground, he 
found what he was looking for: large tracks 
in the mud. As he moved back to their wag- 
on, sudden fear tingled through him. In the 
thick darkness, two eyes shone like twin yel- 
low stars, watching him. 


PART TWO 


ROBIN’S PLAN 


Wires Robin Clay awoke the next morn- 
ing and looked out from his bed in the cov- 
ered wagon, he saw that the clouds were 
white and fleecy. The air seemed heavy and 
damp. The rain had stopped, but the trees 
were still dripping. After breakfast, he 
wanted to ride over with the others to look 
at the river, but his mother needed him for 
camp chores, so he stayed behind. 


When Uncle Zeke came back to camp, he 
said the river was still high, and though it 
had reached its crest, he thought it was best 
to wait another day before crossing. The 
banks were steep, and they would have to 
build a corduroy road up the far side before 
the horses could make it with the heavily 
loaded wagons. 

Laura was not around, and Robin climbed 
up on the wagon seat and thought about the 
white dog and the man or boy he had seen 
running with it through the rain. The mystery 
of those two bothered him. The thought 
came to him that a boy and a dog might 
have been lost from a wagon train and, for 
some reason, were afraid to come out into 
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the open. They might be up there now, watch- 
ing the camp and smelling the good food. 
Hearing sudden loud talk around the 
campfire, Robin climbed down and walked 
over to see what was going on. ‘‘Fats” Hart- 
ley, cook for the traders’ wagons, stood in 
front of the fire, waving his hands. “I tell 
you a lot of food is gone,” he cried. “It went 
tight into the cook wagon and carried off 
everything it could get. What’s more, it left 
the biggest tracks I ever saw. They weren't 
quite rained out because they were partly 


sheltered by the wagon. Big as a lion’s tracks, 
just about.” 

Hank Davis, a trader, nodded agreement. 
“That's right, I saw the tracks myself—tracks 
of a dog or a wolf.” 

“Timber wolf, probably,” someone sug- 
gested. 

Uncle Zeke shook his head. ‘‘Not unless 
he was powerful hungry,” he said. ‘““Human 
scent is too strong here for a wolf to come 
near.” 

Robin thought, “I ought to tell them about 
the white dog.” But he kept silent. There 
was something funny about the whole thing, 
and he wanted to find out about it before he 
did any talking. 


“Won't you be scared?” Laura whispered. 
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“T'll tell you one thing,” Fats said. “I'll be 
waiting for that thieving scalawag tonight; 
and when he comes, I'll get him.” 

Robin went to the wagon, climbed up on 
the tongue, and sat down, looking out over 
the hills. On one side of the trail, where the 
wagons were circled, was flat bottom land. 
On the other side was a series of gullies with 
little mounds between. How far the gullies 
ran, Robin did not know; but if anyone 
wanted to watch the camp, they could easily 
hide in the scrub oak along the hollows. 
There might be an enemy up there, or there 
might be someone who was lost and fright- 
ened, someone who needed help. The dog 
might be a tame dog, like old Fifer that he 
had left with Grandfather Clay. Or he might 
be a half-wild dog, ready for trouble. Robin 
had to find out. 

He made a sudden decision and climbed 
into the wagon to wait until no one was 
watching. Then he reached into the larder 
box and took out a loaf of bread and three 
sweet cakes, made with molasses. These he 
wrapped in a clean towel and stuck inside his 
jacket. Slipping from the wagon, he headed 


across the little knoll that led to the first 
ravine. The ground was soft, and his boots 
sank deep in the mud; but he went on, glanc- 
ing back now and then. Everyone went about 
his tasks, and Robin was not missed. 

As he walked, he watched the ground for 
tracks and tried to keep his eye on the scrub 
oaks. He did not want to be taken by sur- 
prise. He passed into the first ravine, keep- 
ing at least twenty feet from the thickets and 
skirting the undergrowth. Suddenly, a feel- 
ing of uneasiness came over him. As he 
climbed to the next knoll, he wanted to break 
into a run, but he forced himself to walk 
slowly. Then he was sure someone was 
watching him. He could feel eyes upon him, 
and his heart began to pound. His knees felt 
as weak as alder switches. Looking ahead, 
he saw that the growth in the next ravine 
was dense. He could not bring himself to 
cross it. He stood still for a moment, looking 
over the little chain of rises. Then he wet 
his lips and started to whistle: “I don’t want 
your weev'ly wheat; I don’t want your bar- 
ley,” a little off key. 

He jammed his hands into his pockets and 
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The Wise Old Owl 
By Mary Virginia Mooney 


I must be so very good, 

For in the treetop in the wood, 

Sits an owl with wise old eyes, 

Watching me as he cries, 

“To-whit, to-whoo, to-whit, to-whee— 
Dance and play all day with glee, 

But never do or say a thing 

That sadness would your mother bring— 
To-whit, to-whoo, to-whit, to-whee.” 
That wise old owl is watching me. 


turned slowly. The camp lay below him, 
with people moving about. They seemed a 
long way off—too far to hear him if he 
called. Moving slowly, he found a large flat 
stone, laid the towel-wrapped package on it, 
and, looking neither to the left nor to the 
tight, started walking back toward the camp. 
After a moment he knew that he had passed 
the place where the eyes watched him, for 
now, they seemed to be behind him. He be- 
gan singing: “Over the river to water the 
sheep, to bake a cake for Charley.” He 
thought he heard stealthy steps behind him, 
but he did not dare turn. Only after he had 
started down the last rise did he feel free 
of a presence that watched his every step. 
Before he reached camp, Laura came run- 
ning to meet him, brown hair flying. ‘Robin, 
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I saw you up there. What did you take with 
you? I saw you lay something down. What 
was it, Robin?” Her words tumbled over 
each other in her excitement. 

“How do you know I took anything?” he 
asked. “Did anyone else see?” 

“I don’t think they did, but I was watch- 
ing. I saw you leave, acting so mysterious. 
What did you take?” 

“I figure it this way,” Robin said. “If the 
dog is hungry enough to come down here 
and steal food, the person with him is hun- 
gty, too. I put food up there. I’m going to 
watch and see who comes to get it.” 

“But how can you?” 

“TIl lie under the wagon, and I'll see. I 
think it’s a boy about my age. He looked to 
be my size, anyway.” 
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“Robin, I want to help you watch,” Laura 
said, “I'll be as still as can be, and I'll watch 
every minute. Please, Robin.” 

Robin studied that over for a moment. 
Then he said, “All right, but you'll have to 
sit still and not make any noise.” 

Motioning her to follow, he crawled un- 
der the wagon and lay down in the long 
grass. He could see the hill and the ravines 
and the little knoll where he had left the 
food. Laura crawled under and lay beside 
him. “Robin, what will you do if someone 
comes and gets the food?” she whispered. 
“Won't you be scared?” 

“Of course not,” Robin said. “We'll wait 
and see what happens.” 

Time went slowly. After a while some of 
the men rode down to the river again. Robin 
longed to go with them, but he lay still, his 
eyes focused on the knoll. “If the river goes 
down and we pull out of here today, I'll 
never find out who was hiding up there,” he 
said in a low voice. ‘Will you go and see 
what they say when they get back, Laura? 
Maybe the flood is going down.” 

Laura slipped out and went over to the 
campfire. Robin waited impatiently. He 
thought he just could not stand to leave 
this place until he found out about the dog 
and whoever was with it. More and more he 
was convinced that someone up there on the 
hill was in trouble and that he must help 
him. Someone—a boy, he thought—a boy 
without friends, homeless, and hungry? 

Laura came running back and slipped un- 
der the wagon. “We're going to stay over,” 
she said. “Uncle Zeke says the river’s still 
too wild to cross. Do you think Fats will 
shoot the white dog tonight?” 

“Not if I can help it,” Robin said stoutly. 
“If it’s a boy up there, the dog must belong 
to him. Maybe we can find a way to talk to 
him.” 
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“Robin, you stay away from there,” Laura 
said urgently. “If you were to go up there 
alone again, I'd——.” 

Someone walked by, and Robin put a 
finger to his lips. 

Noon came, and clouds broke and scat- 
tered, floating in white woolly swatches in 
the clear, blue sky. The sun was straight 
overhead. Mrs. Clay passed with the bread 
pan in her hand. In a little while Robin 
could smell the corn pone as it cooked over 
hot coals. It smelled like parched corn. He 
thought of the boy on the hill and the big 
white dog. Did they smell the good food? 
Were they hungry? 

Laura went to eat, and Robin waited until 
she came back to relieve him. He felt better 
after he had eaten, but he was a little drowsy. 
A wind came up, and the ground started to 
dry. He shifted on the hard ground. “You 
watch a few minutes,” he told Laura. “I 
want to stretch a little. When I come back, 
you can take time out.” 

“All right, Robin,” she said. “I'll watch.” 

When Robin crawled from beneath the 
wagon, he saw that the sun was halfway 
down the sky. It would be dark before long. 
He thought, “T’ll have to go up there. I have 
to do something before tonight.” He listened 
to the talk around the campfire for a little 
while. Uncle Zeke told about other rivers 
that he had crossed and some narrow escapes 
that he had witnessed. Then Robin went 
back to the wagon. When he reached it, he 
stooped, staring. Laura lay where he had left 
her, with her face cuddled on her arm. She 
was sound asleep. 

“I might have known it,” he thought, dis- 
gusted. 

Suddenly, Laura moved; then she sat up. 
“Oh, Robin, I’m so sorry,” she cried. “I must 
have dozed. It couldn’t have been more than 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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- SUN gleamed down, scorching the 
streets and buildings of I-Xing, China. It 
licked at the land and the people, as if it 
wanted to burn them. 

Kayan slouched along the street. His heart 
was heavy and sad, and his legs were weary 
from walking all the way down Lost Moun- 
tain, where he lived, to the Grand Market 
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Place. His hand rested on Sito, his small 
donkey, who was loaded down with precious 
pottery. Kayan’s father’s rice crop had failed 
that year, and there had been no money left 
to buy food. Day and night, Kayan’s mother 
had worked at making this attractive pottery. 
If people did not buy the wares, then the 
family would surely starve. 

At last, Kayan arrived at the busy market 
place, where buyers looked over the different 
products: rice, ginger root, water chestnuts, 
jade, pewter, ivory, linen, lace, and em- 
broidery. 

Kayan was passing by a banana stall when 
a cheery voice called, “Hello, Kayan. Fine 
day for marketing, is it not?” 

“Why, hello, Wang. I didn’t know you 
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would be selling today!” Kayan stopped to 
speak to the old man. 

“I am always out on these good marketing 
days,” said Wang. “By the way, Kayan, 
would you mind going on an errand for me? 
Chang Chi lives not far from here, and you 
would be back in plenty of time to sell your 
wares.” 

Kayan knew well where Chang Chi, the 
Christian minister, lived. He had been there 
many times, Clutching the envelope Wang 
gave him, Kayan started off in the direction 
of the minister’s home. 

On and on he went, through the Grand 
Market Place, through the sun-baked streets 
of the city, and into the country. 

Suddenly, the cries of a small child came 
to his ears. Walking along, Kayan saw a 
little stream in which a small boy, who 
could not have been more than three or four 
years old, was sinking rapidly below the 
water. Leaving Sito, Kayan jumped into the 


water to rescue the boy. The cold water sent 
chills down his back. Fortunately, he reached 
the small boy and dragged the floundering 
bundle ashore. To his great astonishment, 
he found that the boy was Ah Me, the son of 
a very rich merchant who owned a great deal 
of land. Evidently, the boy had wandered 
away from his parents in the Grand Market 
Place. Now, Kayan had two duties to per- 
form: one, to deliver an envelope to Chang 
Chi; the other, to deliver a small boy to his 
parents. 

The envelope was soon in Chang Chi’s 
hands, but the home of Ah Me’s parents was 
far away—at least two miles from the Grand 
Market Place. Kayan wondered whether he 
could take Ah Me home and still arrive at 
the market place in time to sell his pottery. 
The sun became hotter and hotter as the two 
children walked on. Oh, how they longed 
for the sight of Ah Me’s home. Kayan lifted 
Ah Me onto Sito. On and on they went. Ah 


Kayan jumped into 
the water to rescue 
the small boy. 
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God's Beautiful World 


By Timmy Courson (8 years) Belmond, ons 
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Me was crying his loudest. 

When they arrived at Ah Me’s home, the 
maid ushered Kayan into the big living room. 
After listening to Kayan’s story, the maid 
gave him a glass of water and bade him fare- 
well. 

Kayan trudged wearily back toward the 
market place. How he hoped the market 
would not be closed. 

At last, he arrived at the market place. He 
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found it closed for the day, just as he had 
feared. How disappointed his family would 
be. He could see his mother’s and father’s 
stern faces and hear his little sister Me Li's 
bitter wailing. The world seemed very dark 
and gloomy to Kayan. 

When he came within sight of his small 
Chinese home, fear crept into his heart. 
What would they say? 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picnic at Indian Mounds 


A FEW days before school was to start, Miss 
Morgan arranged a picnic for the boys and 
girls who would be in her room. 

Early in the morning, they met in Pleasan- 
ton. At nine o’clock they took the Short Line 
Railroad through the rocky hills to the stop 
called Indian Mounds. There, they explored 
a stone building filled with curios and a 
woodland as wild as when the Indians 
roamed it. All day the sun blazed down on 
games and gaiety; but now the fun was al- 
most over. The shadows were stretching to- 
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ward the east. In less than an hour, the train 
would swing around the curve; and they 
would crowd aboard. But, before they started 
home, everyone was trying to squeeze out 
the last bit of fun. A target had been set up 
under the trees, and the picnickers lined up 
before it with the bow and arrows Miss 
Morgan had brought. While Miss Morgan 
was inside the building getting ready to start 
home, Coralee hit a bull’s-eye. Everyone 
cheered, even Earl Farrell, who had charge 
of the practice till Miss Morgan got back. 
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“It’s your turn, Iliss,” Coralee said as she 
handed the bow to a girl whose parents had 
brought her to America from a far, unhappy 
land. 

lliss Juggezier lifted the bow and arrow 
awkwardly. She had never seen anything like 
them before, but she had watched closely 
as each one had tried to send an arrow into 
the center of the target. 

“I want to do everything just right,” she 
said. “I want to be the same as if I had been 
born here in America.” 

“Then hit a bull’s-eye,” Earl Farrell called. 
“All good Americans hit it smack in the 
middle!” 

“Don’t let him tease you,” Coralee warned 
Iliss with a laugh. “He was born here, and 
he barely hit the edge of the target!” 

Her words came too late. Iliss’ arm shook, 
and her arrow plowed into the ground, al- 
most at her feet. 

Earl let out a whoop and began a wild 
war dance around the target. 

“She can’t hit the side of a barn,” he cried. 
“She’s not a real American.” 

Coralee saw the tears spring into Iliss’ 
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“You’re rude, Earl,” Coralee said. But 
Earl was having too good a time to stop or 
even to know that his teasing was making 
Iliss very unhappy. 

“Foreigners can’t shoot,” he sang. “And 
neither can girls! Girls can’t do anything.” 

“I'm a girl, and I beat you,” Coralee said 
pointedly. “What does that make you?” 

Earl blustered. “I don’t mean you, Coralee. 
You're different!” 

“T'm a girl,” Coralee repeated tartly. “And 
Iliss will be able to shoot as well as any of 
us when she gets a little practice.” 

She turned to face Iliss, but Iliss was gone. 
She had given the bow to the boy behind her 
and slipped away as quietly as one of the 
Indian maidens who had once roamed the 
mounds. 

“Aw—I didn’t mean——” Earl stam- 


The rails began 
to quiver. 
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Father, I'm giving 
Thanks today 

That You're beside me 
All the way. 


Coralee hurried after Iliss. She had to 
make her friend see that there were times 
when she would have to overlook things 
that people like Earl said or she would be 
miserable many times in the days to come. 

She found Iliss trudging through the rail- 
road cut at the bottom of the hill. Along the 
tracks, big signs were posted that said, “Look 
out for falling rock.” In places, the rails 
shone under the rays of the setting sun; but 
most of the cut was like a tunnel of shadows 
between high stone walls. 

Coralee dropped into step beside her 
friend and slipped an arm around the smaller 
girl’s shoulders. She could feel Iliss quiver 
with uneven breathing. She was trying to 
keep from crying! 

“We're going in the wrong direction,” 
Coralee said gently. ‘‘Let’s go back to the 
station.” 

“I can’t help being a girl,” Iliss whis- 
pered, and she kept on walking. “Lots of 
times I’ve wished I could be a boy.” 

“I used to,” Coralee admitted. “But I 
don’t any more. There are a lot of things 
boys do that girls can’t. But there are a lot 
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of things girls do that boys can’t. It seems 
to me the important thing is what kind of 
girl or boy any of us are. And you're the best 
kind—good to everyone.” 

Iliss blinked back her tears. 

“I try,” she admitted. “But Earl said I 
wasn’t an American. He called me a foreign- 
er, and no one could love America more 
than I do.” 

The rock walls were closing in about them, 
higher and steeper, making deeper shadows, 
but neither girl noticed, for words Coralee 
had wanted to say ever since Iliss had come 
into her room at school trembled on her lips. 

“Earl was teasing again. He knows he and 
I don’t deserve any credit for being born 
Americans. We didn’t have any more to say 
about that than we did about being born a 
boy or girl. But your people did bring you 
here because, out of the whole world, this 
was the country they wanted for their coun- 
try, and yours. None of you cared how hard 
it was to get here. So don’t let anyone dis- 
courage you about being a good American— 
or anything else.” 

Iliss’ eyes were shining. This time, it was 
not with tears but with gratitude. 

“Thank you, Coralee,” she said earnestly. 
“Maybe, now, I can go back. But I wish I 
could make other people understand as you 
do.” 

Then they saw it. Just before them, in the 
deepest part of the shadows that the rocky 
walls threw into the cut, a great boulder 
had tumbled across the tracks. Soon, the 
train would swing around the curve ahead. 
In the change from the fading day to the 
darker shadows, the engineer might not see 
the rock on the tracks. Even if he did, he 
might not be able to stop the train in time 
to keep it from striking the rock and wreck- 
ing itself. 

The girls looked at each other with fright- 
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ened eyes. There was no use crying for help. 
No one would hear them. 

They ran to the boulder. They tugged and 
pulled at it. It did not move. They put their 
shoulders against it, braced their feet against 
the ties, and pushed. Still, it would not 
budge. Panting, they drew back. They could 
not get the boulder off the track. They would 
have to stop the train. 

“If it weren't so dark,” Iliss whispered, 
“or if our T-shirts were white, we could 
wave the train to a stop.” 

“If we only had a lantern!” moaned Cora- 
lee. And then both girls cried in the same 
breath, “We'll build a fire!” 

“But we haven't any matches,” said Cora- 
lee. 

“Don’t you remember?” Iliss said ex- 
citedly. ““The Indians made fire by rubbing 
two sticks together. We can do that!” 

The girls ran beyond the curve in the 
tracks to the straight stretch along which 
the train would come. They gathered dried 
grasses on the right of way and heaped them 
between the rails. Each of them found two 
dry sticks and rubbed them together till their 
arms ached. 

Iliss got the first spark. As it touched the 
dried grasses and a wisp of fire glowed 
feebly, they breathed on it. They fanned the 
tiny flame and sifted more grasses on it. They 
nursed the fire carefully, adding small twigs. 
As the flames grew, they hunted along the 
tracks for larger pieces of wood. 

The fire was burning brightly when they 
felt the rails begin to quiver and heard them 
sing under the wheels of the approaching 
train. 

As the girls slid down the bank and away 
from the tracks, Coralee snatched a burning 
branch from the fire and waved to the 
engineer. The train rocked toward them, and 
then, as if suddenly aware of danger, it 
ground to a halt. The conductor swung from 
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the train to the gravel and came toward the 
girls. 

“There’s a rockslide,” Coralee panted, 
“just beyond the curve.” 

“We made a fire,” Iliss said, “like the 
Indians did—to warn you!” 

“Tll say you warned us,” the conductor 
agreed, looking from them to their dying 
fire. “It takes brave, smart girls to do a thing 
like this.” 

The crew and some of the passengers 
rolled the boulder off the tracks. They 
stamped out the fire, took Coralee and Iliss 
aboard, and rolled on to the station of Indian 
Mounds, where they found the other pick- 
nickers waiting. 

“Oh,” Miss Morgan cried as Coralee and 
Iliss ran to join them. “We looked every- 
where for you. We thought we'd have to 
go to Pleasanton for help. You girls 
shouldn’t have worried us like that.” 

“We're sorry,’ Coralee said earnestly. 
“We'd have been back, but we found ws 

“No matter what you found, you shouldn't 
have worried us so——” Miss Morgan in- 
sisted. 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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Summer 


BY BRIAN O’FLYNN (8 YEARS) 
Helena, Mont. 


Every day of the summer 
Is time for fun and play. 


All the people around the world 
Are happy and gay. 


On a hot summer day, you pack a lunch 
And have a picnic by a cool stream. 


And when night comes and you go to sleep. 
You enjoy it in a dream. 


Fairyland 


BY HERMAN FISLER (9 YEARS) 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


I went to fairyland, 

With its golden sand, 

The fairies liked to sing and dance 
And to jump and prance. 


They had magic shoes, 

And danced in rows of two’s. 
They wore clothes of green, 
And they were neat and clean. 


They asked me to stay, 

But I said I had to go away. 

So I went away, 

And never went back another day. 
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BY SUE GRAHAM (10 years) 


Ranger, Tex. 


Look when you cross the street! 
And I repeat, 
Look when you cross the street! 


Stop when the traffic sign says stop, 
For cars can suddenly pop. 


Go when the traffic sign says go, 
But please don’t be too slow. 


Look when you cross the street, 
Because cars are faster than little feet. 


Stop, look, and listen! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any readet 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Prayer of Thanks 


BY BETH HOLLIBAUCH (10 years) 
Springfield, Pa. 


Thank You, God, for sun and rain, 
For night, and for the day again. 
Thank Y ou, God, for all the living 
Creatures, big and small; 

Thank You, God, for people, 

Whom You have blessed most of all. 
Thank You for the flowers and trees. 

For insects and the honeybees. 

Thank You, God, for everything 

I have not mentioned here. 

For food and clothing and love so near, 
For brothers and sisters, too, 

For mothers and fathers and churches and 


homes, 
God, I give my thanks to You. 
Amen. 
The Stars 


BY JUDY SAGER (10 YEARS) 
Stephens City, Va. 


How many stars are in the sky? 
More than you can count, or I. 


Mothers 
BY CHERYL ATTRIDGE (10 YEARS) 


Harrisville, Pa. 


Mothers are the nicest things; 

They cook and sew and scrub and sing. 
And when you hear their sweet, sweet song, 
You forget what has gone wrong. 


They take their time to take you places; 
They take you out to meet new faces. 
When they have other things to do, 

They take their time just for you. 
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Motorboat 


BY STEVE ANDERSON (9 YEARS) 
San Antonio, Tex. 


I found a little motorboat out on the pier. 
I was so full of joy I began to cheer. 

I tried out the motorboat 

To see if it would float. 

The motorboat began to sink, 

And made one little plink. 


Drifting Back 


BY ROSALIE COUCH (12 years) 
Farmington, lowa 


When the grass is green and the streams are 
flowing, 

When the sagebrush is seen and the cactus is 
growing, 

The horses drift back into the range land, 
too, 

In the evening night, or when there is dew. 

There are black ones, white ones, pinto, and 

Some that fight, others that play. 

There are many, many colors in these bands 

As they all drift back into the old range 

lands. 


My Little Prayer 


BY TANA PERRY (8 YEARS) 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Dear Jesus, 

I would like to say 

Thank You for helping me all day. 
Keep me safe all through the night, 
Till I wake up in morning light. 
I want to try tomorrow, too, 

To do the things that I should do 
And try in every sort of way 

To be a happy child all day. 


Amen. 


Maze MONKEY lay asleep beside the 
small cage door. Suddenly, she heard a 
sound she had never heard before, not only 
monkey chatter but men’s voices and strange 
sounds. She hurried out, then jumped about 
in little leaps and bounds. She saw some 
crates and boxes with tempting food inside. 
“They're going to move us,” Mazey said. 
“T think I'll run and hide.” 

“Please don’t hide,” said Marko. ‘They'll 
find you if you do. And you'd be lonesome 
here alone—and cold and hungry, too. They 
move us to the pony house or birdhouse every 
year. It’s only for a little while; then we'll 
be brought back here.” 

“Oh, well, let’s get it over with,” said 
Mazey with a frown. She slipped inside a 
well-filled crate, and BANG! the door went 
down. Then through a long, dark tunnel 
went Mazey in the crate: a tunnel beneath 
the water from the island to a gate. She and 
the other monkeys were lifted through the 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


by Georgia Smith 


Copyright 1957 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


air and placed inside a yellow truck, right 
side up with care. 

As they neared the birdhouse, Mazey saw 
a big, tall tree. “If I could only climb it now, 
how happy I would be,” thought Mazey. 
“But I can’t get out.” She sighed a long, 
deep sigh. Then, she quickly told herself, 
“It never hurts to try. That’s what Grandpa 
Grumpy said, and Grandpa’s very clever. He 
said to sometimes take a chance—for me, it’s 
now or never.” 

“Tl not only take a chance; I'll make 
one,” Mazey thought. “I will still be glad 
I tried, even if I’m caught.” She pulled real 
hard upon a board. It moved an inch or two, 
and finally she had a hole that she could 
wriggle through. “They'll never miss me.” 

Off she jumped, and Mazey didn’t stop un- 
til she’d climbed the big, tall tree right to the 
tippy top. 

She watched the other animals and chil- 
dren in the park. “I can’t be seen up here,” 
she thought. “T’ll stay here till it’s dark.” 

But, later, when she started down, she 
heard a whizzing sound and saw two big, 
bright eyes quite near. Her heart began to 
pound. 


“Whoo-who are you?” a strange voice 


asked. “You're shaking; what's the matter?” 
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Though Mazey was too scared for words, 
her teeth began to chatter. 

“I’m only Hooty Hoot Owl. How did you 
get so high?” asked Mazey’s new companion. 
“You surely didn’t fly.” 

“No, I can’t fly,” said Mazey, “but some- 
times I wish I could. I’m going to leave the 
park tonight, and I'll be gone for good. 
Good-by.”” She hurried down the tree and 
soon was out of sight. In the dark, she 
crossed the park toward a twinkly light. A 
house! An open window! She shyly peeped 
inside. She sniffed—yum-yum, BANANAS! 
Her mouth dropped open wide. 

Through the window Mazey climbed, and 
quicker than a wink, she ate the ripe bananas 
on a plate beside the sink. Then—SWISH— 
someone was coming. She hid behind the 
door as a woman, neat and pretty, swished 
across the kitchen floor. The woman gasped 
and clasped her hands and called out, ““Deary 
me! Not even one banana left. Susie has 
_ eaten three.” 

A man came in. He smiled and said, “She 
was hungry, beyond a doubt.” Mazey 
watched and wondered what the chatter was 
about. And when they left, she followed 
them, as softly as she could creep, until she 


passed a bedroom where a small child lay 
asleep. 

“Two beds,” thought Mazey. ‘“Two small 
beds. This one must be for me.” She crept 
into the empty bed. “It’s softer than a tree, 
or my island bed,” she thought. She breathed 
a happy sigh, then closed her eyes and slum- 
bered as the hours went ticking by. 

When she awoke next morning and 
opened her bright eyes, she saw a small girl 
watching her in wonder and surprise. Sud- 
denly, the small girl ran and shouted, 
“Mother, Mother, come and see what I’ve 
got—a new sister, or a brother.” 

Though Mazey couldn't understand just 
what the girl had said, she quickly turned the 
covers down and hopped right out of bed. 
She crossed the room with wobbly steps and 
stopped at Susie’s side. 

“Oh, it’s a monkey, Mother. Let’s keep 
her,” Susie cried. “She can wear my dresses 
and my shoes and stockings, too.” 

Mother looked quite puzzled; but in some 
way, Mazey knew that she was very wel- 
come, and she smiled a big, wide smile, 
hoping this would be her home for quite a 
long, long while. 


Next month Mazey has another adventure. 
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Thank You, God, for everything. = Al] 
around me I! can see Your goodness. 
My life’ is filled with Your blessings. 


Today I will look for the good in others. 
I try to find something nice to say to 
everyone, and when [ try, I find it. 


God's will is my guide today. ® | am 
thankful that my parents and my teach- 
ers help me to understand what God 
wants me to do. 


I look to God for everything I want and 
need. ® When | bow my head in prayer, 
I know that ‘God and love and Truth 
are here.” 


Father, show me the right way today. 
I know that whatever choice I have to 
make, You will help me choose what 
is right and best. 


I am thoughtful of others. * I do not 
try always to have my own way. When 
I am unselfish and kind, my life is 
peaceful and happy. 


I talk everything over with God. ® | 
want to live close to Him every day, so 
I talk to Him about happy things as 
well as problems. 


Today I will try to live as God wot 
have me live. ® | ask Him to guide m 
and I will do what I think He wants g 
to do. 


God is love, and I am God's belovej 
child. ® I do not worry about what oth 
ers say or do, because I know Go 
loves me, and I love all people. 


Thank You, God, for protecting a 
caring for me. ® | am never apart frog 
You. Whatever happens, I know tha 
You are always with me. 


With God's help, I can solve my prob 
lems. ® Nothing that I need to do is too 
hard for me to do because God gives 
me strength. 


My home is a happy home because 
God lives with us. ® His love fills ou 
home, and there is peace and love ani 
contentment all around. 


“God is my help in every need’ 
When I pray, I pray with faith, know. 
ing that God hears me and answers my 
prayers. 


“I now am wise, I now am true”— 
cause I trust in God. ® He is helping 
me to be the kind of person He wan 
me to be. 


I give to others lovingly, without ex 
pecting anything in return. ® | remem 
ber that it is more blessed to give tha 
to receive. 
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I take time to do well the things I 
should do. ® God gives me my work to 


do, and He never gives me more than 
I am able to do. 


God loves me. I am important to Him. 
God has a place for me in the world, 
and nobody else can do what God has 
planned for me to do. 


Thank You, God, for giving me what is 
good for me. ® | cannot lack any good 
thing, for I have fdith in Your power to 
supply all my needs. 


I am happy and free because I am 
God's perfect child. " God is my health; 
God is my strength; God is my courage. 


I will try my best to do what God wants 
me to do today. ® I ask Him to help me 
to understand what is the best thing to 
do. 


Everything in my life is good. ® My 
good cannot be taken away from me 
because God gives me what I need 
when I trust Him. 


Whatever I need to do, I can do, with 
God's help. 

“All things Iam, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is in me.” 


God is with us, and all is well. ® | place 
myself and all those I love in God's 
care and keeping, and He never fails 
us. 


Thank You, Father, for always forgiv- 
ing.me. ® Today I forget any grudges 
I have been holding. I forgive everyone 
who has hurt me, just as You have for- 
given me. 


My body is well and strong. ® I have 
faith in the power of Jesus Christ to pro- 
tect me from illness and injury. 


I love God. ® I can see God in all the 
good things people do, and I show my 
love for God by loving others. 


Today is a new day, and I make a new 
start. ® I go to God in prayer about 
things that have been bothering me, 
and He helps me to begin all over 
again. 


I believe in God and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. ® I know that-.God's will for me 
is good. Whatever happens, I know 
that He is guiding me and caring for 
me. 


Jesus Christ is with me all through this 
day. ® As I read these words, I know 
that other children are reading and 
praying with me, all over the world. 


Thank You, God, for this lovely world. 
Thank You for sunshine and fresh air, 
for trees and flowers, for the bright blue 
sky above. 


I believe in God, our Father. ® I trust 
Him with all my heart, and I try to live 
so that others can see that I trust Him. 
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D ANIEL was just a boy when the Baby- 
lonian king Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeru- 
salem, and took him as a prisoner. He was 
taken to a land that was very strange to him. 
Because he had a noble bearing and was 
quick to learn, the king chose him to serve 
in his court. There, Daniel amazed the man 
in charge of the Hebrew boys by insisting 
that he be given vegetables to eat and water 
to drink rather than royal food and wine. 

As the years passed, Daniel won the re- 
spect of Nebuchadnezzar, and of the kings 
who succeeded him. Because he trusted God 
for guidance, Daniel was wiser than the 
court astrologers and magicians. He was 
often called upon to tell the kings what their 
dreams meant and to give advice on the af- 
fairs of the kingdom. 
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Some time after the conquest of Babylon 
by the Persian armies, Darius became the 
ruler of Babylon. Quick to recognize Daniel's 
wisdom and honesty, Darius gave him a high 
office. Lesser officials, presidents and satraps 
(petty princes), envied Daniel because he 
had great power. They wondered why an 
outsider, a foreigner, should be so honored, 
and they grumbled among themselves. 

Sometimes it is hard for us to rejoice in 
other people’s victories. If some prize we 
want goes to another, we may think that the 
award has been unjust. Until we learn to re- 
joice over the good fortune of others, we may 
even dislike the person who wins the honor. 

The satraps had not learned to rejoice 
with others. When they heard that Darius 
planned to give Daniel even greater power, 
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A Man Without Fear 


BY AYLESA FORSEE 


they set out to prove that Daniel was not fit 
for such a position. First, they tried to find 
fault in the way Daniel managed the king- 
dom. But Daniel was so faithful and fair in 
carrying out his duties that they could find 
no neglect, no mistake to complain about. 

Then, these selfish, jealous men said, “We 
shall not find any ground for complaint 
against this Daniel unless we find it in con- 
nection with the law of his God.” 

The officials knew Daniel prayed daily to 
a God little known in their country, where 
men worshiped images of gold and silver. If 
the satraps could get Darius to make such 
praying unlawful, then Daniel would be in 
trouble. But the king loved Daniel. How 
could the officials persuade him to make that 
kind of law? 

After getting backing from other of- 
ficials, the presidents and satraps went to 
the palace. “O King Darius, live forever,” 
they chorused. 

Then the spokesman stepped forward. “All 
officials are agreed that the king should es- 
tablish a royal statute that whoever makes 
petition to any God or man for thirty days, 
except to you, O king, shall be cast into the 
den of lions.” 

To keep lions in pits was not at all un- 
common in those times. Often, the pits were 
merely show places. But some were kept as 
a means of punishment for people who of- 
fended the king. 

King Darius was a vain man. The idea 
of his being the only one to whom petitions 
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could be made flattered him. Pride can some- 
times make us forget to look for what is 
right. Wrongly influenced, Darius was not 
shrewd enough to see that this was a plot 
against Daniel. So, when one of the satraps 
handed him this law on a scroll, Darius 
signed it. 

When Daniel heard about the new law, 
he knew it was meant to get rid of him. But 
Daniel was well fitted to take a stand against 
evil. It was the rule of his life to pray three 
times daily, not just when in trouble. Now 
that he needed God’s help more than ever, 
he did not intend to pray less. To him, God’s 
laws were more important than any man- 
made law. He certainly was not going to 
worship or believe in any power other than 
the one true God. Furthermore, he could not 
believe there was any justice in a law meant 
to hurt people who put their trust in God. 
Daniel opened his window toward Jeru- 
salem. Then he got down on his knees and 
gave thanks to God, as usual. 

The satraps who had plotted against 
Daniel went to his house to spy on him. 
After seeing Daniel in prayer, they again 
hurried to the palace. 

“O king,” said one of them, “did you 
not sign a law that anyone who makes a 
petition to any god or man within thirty 
days, except to you, would be cast into the 
den of lions?” 

“The thing stands fast according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians,” the king 
answered. 

“That Daniel, who is one of the exiles 
from Judah, pays no heed to you,” another 
of the satraps accused. 
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D ANIEL was just a boy when the Baby- 
lonian king Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeru- 
salem, and took him as a prisoner. He was 
taken to a land that was very strange to him. 
Because he had a noble bearing and was 
quick to learn, the king chose him to serve 
in his court. There, Daniel amazed the man 
in charge of the Hebrew boys by insisting 
that he be given vegetables to eat and water 
to drink rather than royal food and wine. 

As the years passed, Daniel won the re- 
spect of Nebuchadnezzar, and of the kings 
who succeeded him. Because he trusted God 
for guidance, Daniel was wiser than the 
court astrologers and magicians. He was 
often called upon to tell the kings what their 
dreams meant and to give advice on the af- 
fairs of the kingdom. 
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Some time after the conquest of Babylon 
by the Persian armies, Darius became the 
ruler of Babylon. Quick to recognize Daniel's 
wisdom and honesty, Darius gave him a high 
office. Lesser officials, presidents and satraps 
(petty princes), envied Daniel because he 
had great power. They wondered why an 
outsider, a foreigner, should be so honored, 
and they grumbled among themselves. 

Sometimes it is hard for us to rejoice in 
other people’s victories. If some prize we 
want goes to another, we may think that the 
award has been unjust. Until we learn to re- 
joice over the good fortune of others, we may 
even dislike the person who wins the honor. 

The satraps had not learned to rejoice 
with others. When they heard that Darius 
planned to give Daniel even greater power, 
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A Man Without Fear 


BY AYLESA FORSEE 


they set out to prove that Daniel was not fit 
for such a position. First, they tried to find 
fault in the way Daniel managed the king- 
dom. But Daniel was so faithful and fair in 
carrying out his duties that they could find 
no neglect, no mistake to complain about. 

Then, these selfish, jealous men said, “We 
shall not find any ground for complaint 
against this Daniel unless we find it in con- 
nection with the law of his God.” 

The officials knew Daniel prayed daily to 
a God little known in their country, where 
men worshiped images of gold and silver. If 
the satraps could get Darius to make such 
praying unlawful, then Daniel would be in 
trouble. But the king loved Daniel. How 
could the officials persuade him to make that 
kind of law? 

After getting backing from other of- 
ficials, the presidents and satraps went to 
the palace. ““O King Darius, live forever,” 
they chorused. 

Then the spokesman stepped forward. “All 
officials are agreed that the king should es- 
tablish a royal statute that whoever makes 
petition to any God or man for thirty days, 
except to you, O king, shall be cast into the 
den of lions.” 

To keep lions in pits was not at all un- 
common in those times. Often, the pits were 
merely show places. But some were kept as 
a means of punishment for people who of- 
fended the king. 

King Darius was a vain man. The idea 
of his being the only one to whom petitions 
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could be made flattered him. Pride can some- 
times make us forget to look for what is 
right. Wrongly influenced, Darius was not 
shrewd enough to see that this was a plot 
against Daniel. So, when one of the satraps 
handed him this law on a scroll, Darius 
signed it. 

When Daniel heard about the new law, 
he knew it was meant to get rid of him. But 
Daniel was well fitted to take a stand against 
evil. It was the rule of his life to pray three 
times daily, not just when in trouble. Now 
that he needed God’s help more than ever, 
he did not intend to pray less. To him, God’s 
laws were more important than any man- 
made law. He certainly was not going to 
worship or believe in any power other than 
the one true God. Furthermore, he could not 
believe there was any justice in a law meant 
to hurt people who put their trust in God. 
Daniel opened his window toward Jeru- 
salem. ‘Then he got down on his knees and 
gave thanks to God, as usual. 

The satraps who had plotted against 
Daniel went to his house to spy on him. 
After seeing Daniel in prayer, they again 
hurried to the palace. 

“O king,” said one of them, “did you 
not sign a law that anyone who makes a 
petition to any god or man within thirty 
days, except to you, would be cast into the 
den of lions?” 

“The thing stands fast according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians,” the king 
answered. 

“That Daniel, who is one of the exiles 
from Judah, pays no heed to you,” another 
of the satraps accused. 
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A HAPPY THOUGHT 
By Minerva Mac Manus 


Awake, asleep, at work, at play— 
God’s always with me, night and day. 
There is no place where God is not. 
This is a happy, happy thought! 


The satraps expected Darius to be angry 
because Daniel had mocked him. Instead, 
Darius was distressed at having been drawn 
into such a scheme. He sent the satraps 
away. All day, he tried to figure out some 
excuse for not keeping the law and for spar- 
ing Daniel. 

In the evening the satraps came back. Im- 
patiently, one of them said, “Know, O king, 
that it is a law of the Medes and Persians 
that no law which the king has established 
can be changed.” 

Trapped by the law and his own pride, 
Darius very unwillingly sent for Daniel and 
ordered him cast into the lions’ den. Daniel 
could hear the roars of the fierce animals. 
Seemingly, he stood alone. Not even the 
king could help him now. 

Just before Daniel entered the den, Darius 
turned to him and said in a choked voice, 
“Your God, whom you serve continually, will 
deliver you.” 

Then the king’s guards tossed Daniel into 
the den. The pit was dark; the lions, hungry. 
But Daniel feared neither darkness nor howl- 
ing beasts. His courage came not in being a 
big, strong man but in trusting an all-power- 
ful God. He knew that if he could keep his 
mind filled with love, he would remain un- 
harmed by the beasts or by the beastly 
thoughts of his enemies. He turned to God 
in prayer. 
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Meantime, outside the den, servants 
brought a stone and laid it over the only 
opening. This the king sealed with his own 
signet. Then Darius went to his palace. He 
was so sad he could neither eat nor listen to 
music, as he usually did. After he went to 
bed, he kept thinking about Daniel in the 
den with the terrible lions. 

Unable to sleep, Darius got up as soon as 
dawn broke and hastened to the den. In an 
anguished, repentant voice he cried out, “O 
Daniel, servant of the living God, has your 
God been able to deliver you from the 
lions ?”” 

Out of the den came Daniel’s voice, strong 
and confident, “O king, live forever. My 
God did shut the lions’ mouths, because I 
was found blameless before Him, and also 
before you. O king, I have done no wrong.” 

Joyfully, the king commanded that Daniel 
be taken from the den. “A miracle! A won- 
der!” said the people who saw that Daniel 
had come out unscratched and bearing no 
grudge against his enemies. But Darius saw 
that it was Daniel’s faith in God that had 
given him deliverance. A God who could 
rescue and deliver one from danger was a 
God Darius could believe in. Convinced that 
there was a kingdom of peace and joy greater 
than the earthly kingdom he ruled, Darius 


issued a decree telling the people to serve the - 


God of Daniel. Because of his courage, 
faith, and vision, Daniel helped Darius and 
the people around him find faith in God. 
Very few of us ever have to face real lions, 
but we all have to conquer anger, fear, 
jealousy, and selfishness. These sometimes 
seem like lions in our path. We can always 
know that loving thoughts chase away beast- 
ly ones. No matter what the lions are called, 
they cannot hurt us if we stand up to them 
bravely. And with God’s help we can face 
and conquer them. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


een, the land of the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, and the Suez Canal, has been very 
much in the news lately, and the picturesque 
stamps that it has issued are popular with 
collectors of today. 

Egypt is one of the oldest inhabited coun- 
-tries in the world, and is sometimes called 
“the cradle of civilization.” Its history goes 
back almost six thousand years, and the 
fertile valley of the Nile River is one of the 
world’s richest agricultural areas. 

For many centuries Egypt was a monarchy 
governed by emperors called by the title of 
Pharaoh. The powerful armies of the Pha- 
raohs invaded and conquered many other 
lands, including Palestine and Syria, the 
home of the Israelites. We can read in the 
Old Testament the stories of the captivity 
of the children of Israel in Egypt. Like 
many other former monarchies, Egypt has 
become a republic. 

Egypt is famous for many, many things, 
but we have space to mention only a few 
of them. The Suez Canal, which connects 
the Mediterranean and the Red seas, was 
built by a French engineer, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. Construction work began in 1859, 
and the canal was opened to traffic ten years 
later, in 1869. Strangely, the canal is not pic- 
tured on any Egyptian stamps. 

Two of the stamps that we illustrate pic- 
ture the famous pyramids at Giza (also 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


spelled Gizeh). These pyramids are tombs of 
some of the ancient Pharaohs. If you have 
seen the picture “The Ten Commandments,” 
you have gotten some idea of what ancient 
Egypt was like and the tremendous amount 
of labor and time required to build these 
immense structures. The smaller of the two 
stamps, which was issued in 1879, also shows 
the Great Sphinx. This imaginary creature 
had the head of a man and the body, legs, 
feet, and tail of a lion. The Great Sphinx 
is supposed to be a portrait of the Pharaoh 
who built it, but no one knows which 
Pharaoh built it. It is 240 feet long and about 
66 feet high. 

The Nile, one of the world’s great rivers, 
flows through the central part of Egypt. The 
one-millieme stamp that we illustrate pic- 
tures a group of native boats called dhows on 
the Nile. The Nile valley produces much 
cotton, and Egypt has issued several stamps 
in honor of the cotton-growing industry. 
The one we illustrate, issued in 1948, shows 
a branch of a cotton plant with ripe bolls, 
and in the background, workers in a cotton 
field. 

Many Egyptian stamps are inexpensive, 
and their bright colors and interesting de- 
signs will make an unusual page in your col- 
lection. 
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_ pays to be generous. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Isn't it wonderful that God has given us 
the power to bring good, happy, joyous, 
beautiful things into our lives! We do this 
by thinking beautiful, happy thoughts; speak- 
ing kind, loving words; and doing joyous, 
helpful things. 

Of course, we sometimes forget and think 
sad, sick thoughts or speak cross, ugly words 
or refuse to help someone who needs us. 
Then we are not happy, and no one around 
us is happy. But because God has given us 
the power to bring happiness into our lives, 
we do not have to stay unhappy. We can 
change our world back into a happy world. 


A good way to do this is to go to our room 
or out of doors or just any place where we 
can be alone for a few minutes and talk with 
God about it. He will help us put a smile 
where the frown was, a happy thought where 
the unhappy thought was. If you are ever 
cross or unhappy, try this and see how easy it 
is to change things. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad I’m a Booster, 
and I feel that being one has brought me 
closer to God. 

I try to be cheerful while I do my work 
and to think only good thoughts. Although 
I often don’t want to share my things, I try 
to. At school a few weeks ago, my girl 
friend wanted to borrow my crayons for a 
picture she was drawing. Although I knew 
they’d be nearly ruined when she was fin- 
ished, I let her use them. After school, she in- 
vited me over to her house for a soda pop; 
and the next day, she gave me another box of 
crayons. This surely proves that it always 
—KAYRENE 


= Making others happy always makes us 
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happy, too, Kayrene. Thank you for telling 
us about your happy adventure in sharing 
with your friend. Your story will help us to 
remember to express only happiness, helpful- 


ness, and kindness in our thoughts, words, 
and deeds. 


Dear Barbara: I am glad to be a member of 
of the Good Words Booster Club. I try to 
follow the rules. 

Thank you for giving my request for 
prayers to Silent Unity. Will you please tell 
them to keep me on their prayer list until 
the end of May. I have an examination which 
will decide whether or not I can go to the 
university. I want to be a doctor; therefore, 
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I must go to the university. So this is a very 
important examination to me. 

I have not had so many colds this year, 
and my schoolwork is far better, so your 
prayers are helping. 

Every night before I go to sleep, I say The 
Prayer of Faith again and again. 

—iAN (Scotland) 


Silent Unity* will be happy to keep you 
on their prayer list. And I shall be praying 
with them and with you, knowing that God 
loves you and that He is your help in every 
need. 

Remember, lan, God-Mind thinks through 
your mind and helps you to study easily and 
quickly and to remember perfectly all that 
you need to know, 


* Silent Unity is a group of workers who pray 
with anyone who requests their prayers. They will 
be glad ed yg with you if you need help with les- 
sons, health problems, or anything else that 
bothers you. 


Dear Barbara: One day my uncle was visiting 
us. My sister had made a promise to do some- 
thing, and she changed her mind and didn’t 
do it. (Don’t get me wrong. It wasn’t any- 
thing important. She just promised to play 
a game with someone.) My uncle said that a 
promise is the most important thing in the 
world. And now, any time someone makes 
a promise to do something and then changes 
his mind, we always remember that a prom- 
ise a very important thing and that you 
should never break a promise. —ESTHER 


" You are right, Esther, keeping a promise is 
very important. Therefore, we should always 
think carefully before we make a promise. 
After we have made a promise, the courte- 
ous, kind, and thoughtful thing to do is to 
keep the promise; and a good Booster is al- 
ways kind, courteous, and thoughtful. 
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Dear Barbara: I have been keeping my pledge 
to the Booster Club. When my mother told 
me to do the dishes, I did not get mad. When 
my sister asked me to go to the store, I 
went. I helped my brother on his paper route 
when he was sick. — JOYCE 


= You are a good Booster, Joyce, and we 
are very proud of you. Keep right on doing 
good and thinking good, and your days will 
be filled with happiness. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Merrill Vaughn Vance (9), Colonia Juarez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico; David Odvody (10), Prague, 
Nebr.; Jo Anne Hillyard (10), 310 Fort St., 
Bremen, Ohio; Milton Pym (10), 1317 Garfield 
Rd., Burlington, N.C.; Mary Ann Grages (11), 
1603 South Ninth St., Milwaukee 4, Wis.; Hans-D. 
Weissbrodt (11), Parkstrasse 14, Hockenheim, 
Krs. Mannheim, Germany; Karin Borgmeier 
(11), Karlsruherstrasse 46, Hockenheim, Krs. 
Mannheim, Germany; David Schaut (8), Box 
381, Sterling, Ill; Kathleen Forkner (8), 224 
Permain Dr., Hobbs, N.Mex.; Mary Ellen Kerr 
(9), % Kenneth Kerr, Caro, Mich.; Margaret 
Atkins (9), P.O. Box B, Baldur, Man., Canada; 
Shirley Stillman (10), 313 W. Ostrander Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Linda Lease (10), 338 Elm St., 
Coolidge, Ariz.; Everald Hosein (10), Southern 
Main Rd., California, Trinidad, British West 
Indies; John Tanner (11), Route 1, Box 792, 
Issaquah, Wash.; Carl Lewis (11), 1613 West 
Davis St., Burlington, N.C.; Margaret McCalmont 
(11), 91 Potterhill Rd., Pollok, Glasgow, S.W. 
3, Scotland; Leon Saucier (12), R.F.D. 2, Box 
44, Springfield, Vt.; Christine Sheehan (12), 
Rackerby, Calif.; Mearle Barrett (12), Beacon 
Hill, Spanish Town, Jamaica, British West Indies. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Crossword Puzzle 
By Margaret Ann Lindsay (9 years) 
Canfield, Ohio 


ACROSS 
1. Small 
3. Girl’s name 


. Knowledge 
2. Kind of fish 
4. Boy’s name 
7. Pennsylvania (Abbr.) 


WHAT WORD? PUZZLE WITH THREE CLUES 
BY LAURA ARLON 


I am thinking of a word 

That has meanings three: Each line contains three clues about a Bible 

It is often used in tables character. How many of these famous Bible 

When larger they must be; people do you know? 

It is found between the covers 

Of books and magazines, 

And on trees and bushes Egypt. 

It is usually seen. 2. Played a harp; killed a giant; has a 
friend named Jonathan. 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


1. Coat of many colors; jealous brothers; 


WHO AM I? 

BY LILLIE M. JORDAN 

Though they call me the “ship of the desert,” 
I am not a boat, but a mammal. 

I'm patient and strong as I travel along 5. A temple; Queen of Sheba; great wis- 

In far Eastern lands. I’m a - - - - - dom. 


3. Baby in a basket of bulrushes; Pharaoh's 
daughter; Mount Sinai. 


4. An ark; great flood; two of each animal. 
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Take Tommy to School 


By Luanne Lemke 
(12 years) 


Can you help Tommy find the way to school? 


. Garden of Eden; forbidden fruit; Eve. 


. A mother-in-law name Naomi; gleaning 
in the fields; Boaz. 


. Gates of Gaza; Delilah; strength in his 
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hair. 


9. Bethany; raised from the dead; sisters 
were Mary and Martha. 


10. Understood dreams; prisoner; lions’ den. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Crossword Puzzle 
By Margaret Ann Lindsay (9 years) 
Canfield, Ohio 


ACROSS 
1. Small 
3. Girl’s name 


. Knowledge 
2. Kind of fish 
4. Boy’s name 
7. Pennsylvania (Abbr.) 


WHAT WORD? 
BY LAURA ARLON 

I am thinking of a word 

That has meanings three: Each line contains three clues about a Bible 
It is often used in tables character. How many of these famous Bible 


PUZZLE WITH THREE CLUES 


BY ROSALIE W., DOSS 


When larger they must be; people do you know? e 
It is found between the covers : 
Of books and magazines, 1. Coat of many colors; jealous brothers; 
And on trees and bushes Egypt. 
It is usually seen. 2. Played a harp; killed a giant; has a 
friend named Jonathan. — 

WHO AM I? 3. Baby in a basket of bulrushes; Pharaoh’s 
daughter; Mount Sinai. 6. 
— 4. An ark; great flood; two of each animal. 7. 
I'm patient and strong as I travel along 5. A temple; Queen of Sheba; great wis- 

In far Eastern lands. I’m a - - - - - : dom. 8. 
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Take Tommy to School 


By Luanne Lemke 
(12 years) 


Can you help Tommy find the way to school? 


. Garden of Eden; forbidden fruit; Eve. 


. A mother-in-law name Naomi; gleaning 
in the fields; Boaz. 


. Gates of Gaza; Delilah; strength in his 
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. Bethany; raised from the dead; sisters 


were Mary and Martha. 


. Understood dreams; prisoner; lions’ den. 
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Ruby Eyes 
By Carolyn te Groen (11 years) 
Claremont, Calif. 


O NCE upon a time, in a faraway place, there 
was a Circus. Everything was gay at this cir- 
cus except the merry-go-round—not the 
whole merry-go-round, just one horse on 
the merry-go-round. He was the saddest 
horse in the whole wide world. He was sad 
because he did not go up and down like the 
other horses. Nobody paid any attention to 
him. The children ran past him to get on the 
other horses. There was Bronks, the horse 
whom they loved the best; and there was 
Sandy, who always was chosen. Mickey and 
Nickey looked as if they were dancing when 
they went up and down. 
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Some horses had worn their paint off and 
lost their feet. But not the little sad horse. 
He was the prettiest horse there. His mane 
was golden brown, and he had ruby eyes. He 
had jewels around his saddle and jewels on 
his ears. But nobody would ride him. 

Another thing that bothered him was that 
he did not have a name. All the other horses 
had names, all kinds of names. Some were 
funny and some were beautiful names, The 
little sad horse did not care what kind of 
name he had, just so he had a name. 

One day the horses on the merry-go-round 
heard someone cry, “I want to go on the 
merry-go-round, Daddy.” 

This little boy had a cast on his leg. 

His father said, “No, Johnny, you can’t 
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ride with your leg in a cast. The horses go 
up and down, and that will hurt you.” 

The father and the boy stopped to watch. 
As the merry-go-round went around, the 
little boy noticed a horse that did not go up 
and down. The boy kept on watching this 
horse. He did not let his gaze leave the horse. 

All of a sudden the merry-go-round 
stopped. The boy told his father about this 
horse. His father said, “Maybe this horse 
will be safe for you.” 

The boy was very happy. His father helped 
him onto the horse. The sad little horse 
could not believe it when he felt someone on 
his back. He was thrilled. The boy smiled 
and waved at his father and looked down 
at the horse’s face. He had never seen such 
beautiful eyes in his whole life. 

The little boy said, “I think I’m going to 
name you Ruby Eyes.” When the sad horse 
heard this, he was the happiest horse in the 
world. 

And from that day on, until his leg was 
well, the little boy went to the circus every 
day and rode the horse that did not go up 
and down, the horse with the ruby eyes. 


DRAGONFLY 


By Helen Kitchell Evans 


An Action Poem 


I raise my arms from my shoulders up high; 
(lift arms over head) 


Lagon, fagon, dragonfly. (move hands in a 
circle over head) 


The praying mantis 
ls brown and green; 
gainst a lear, 


Its hardly seen. 


Hear my wings flutter as I zip, zip by; 
(clap hands against sides) 


Zi-zi-zi, big dragonfly. (act as if flying 
about the room) 
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LET'S DRAW 


BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


s THE summertime, cool meals are appeal- 
ing, but it is said that every cold meal should 
have a warm heart. Here is a good recipe for 
scalloped potatoes that could be the “warm 
heart” of your supper tonight. It’s a breeze 
to make, as you use canned soup instead of 
cooking the sauce. 


Scalloped Potatoes (serves 8) 


8 medium-sized pota- 1 can condensed cream 


toes, thinly sliced of mushroom soup 


Yj, cup chopped green 1 cup milk 
pepper 2 tsp. salt 
Y/, cup minced onion dash pepper 


Grease an 11x7x11/, inch baking dish or 
a two-quart casserole. Alternate layers of po- 
tato, green pepper, and onion in the baking 
dish. In a bowl, combine soup, milk, and 
seasoning. Pour over vegetables. Cover the 
baking dish. Use aluminum foil if your bak- 
ing dish does not have a lid. Bake at 350° for 
45 minutes. Remove cover and bake 25 
minutes longer. 


If your family is small, cut the recipe in 
half. 


If you are preparing for more than 8 you 
could double the recipe. 
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Kayan in the Market Place 


(Continued from page 15) 


The news was a shock to the hungry 
family. Kayan was sent to bed without his 
evening meal of rice. 

The following morning excited voices 
coming from the kitchen awoke Kayan. He 
peered into the kitchen. There, talking to 
his mother and father were the parents of 
Ah Me. They must have talked for half an 
hour while Kayan kept very quiet. 

“Oh! Kayan! Kayan!” Kayan’s mother 
called. ‘‘My son, why did you not tell us that 
you saved Ah Me’s life yesterday?” 

Kayan’s father beamed with pride, “We 
shall have a dinner in your honor tonight.” 

“Ah Me’s parents have rewarded us with 
money to buy food and clothing until the 
next rice harvest,” his mother added. 

Kayan was happier than he had ever been 
before. He was a hero now. 


Wild River Crossing 


(Continued from page 12) 


a minute or two.” 

“Long enough for someone to get the 
food and get away,” Robin said shortly. 
“Now, we don’t know any more than we 
did before.” 

“I couldn’t help it,” Laura wailed. “I was 
trying to watch, honestly I was. Don’t be 
mad at me.” 

“I’m not mad,” Robin said, “but I'll do 
my own watching from now on.” 

“Robin Clay, if you want to be mean, go 
right ahead. See if I care. I'll never speak 
to you again as long as I live. So there!” 

Laura climbed from beneath the wagon 
and went stamping off toward the fire. 
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Robin waited until she was out of sight; 
then he, too, crawled out. He straddled the 
wagon tongue and slipped along the side. 
He crossed the trail and started diagonally 
along the slope. 


“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he told 
himself stoutly. He certainly would not be 
afraid of a dog—or even a wolf, for that 
matter. His grandfather had fought Indians 
and mountain lions and all sorts of things, 
and he had not been afraid. 

As Robin climbed the slope, his eyes sought 
the little knoll at the top. Two pairs of eyes 
might be watching him. The boy and the 
dog might be waiting up there. Would the 
dog be growling in his throat, as he had 
growled last night? Robin puckered his lips 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, God 
For daily bread; 
May every girl 

And boy be fed. 


and started to whistle, but the sound that 
came out was more like a squeak. “I’m not 
afraid,” he said aloud, and he straightened 
his shoulders. “Look out up there. Here I 
come!’ 


(To be continued) 
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The Farming Animal 
By Bruce and Ron Wagner 


T= FARMER Of the animal world is the 
busy little pika of Asia, Europe, and our own 
Pacific coastal mountains. During the sum- 
mer and autumn months this little rodent is 
busy cutting dandelions, goldenrod, berries, 
and grasses, which it carries in bundles over 
to rocky places. There it spreads them out on 
the rocks to dry in the sunlight. Being very 
thorough, the pika will stay and watch the 
plants while they are drying, moving them 
further into the sunlight if shade from some 
overhanging rock should happen to fall upon 
them. When the plants are well cured, the 
pika carries them to its home in the crevice 
of a cliff. 

An interesting feature of the pika is its 
ability to throw its voice, (as a ventriloquist 
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does) when attacked by hungry creatures. 
When pursued by its enemies, the pika hides 
in the rocks. Each time it squeaks, its voice 
seems to come from a new place, and its 
hunter hunts in vain. 

The pika is also protected by its coloring. 
It varies from pinkish buff to slate and 
blends with the background of weathered 
shale that is found in its mountainous home. 
This little rodent is about seven inches in 
length and has no tail. With its light feet and 
its rounded ears, it looks like a cross between 
a guinea pig and a rabbit. 


RIDDLES 

SENT IN BY SUE ANN WEBER 

1. What do sailors always leave behind 
when they go to sea? 


2. What is the difference between an old 
penny and a new dime? 


3. Where is the easiest place to find money? 


4. How much dirt is in a hole two feet wide 
and four feet deep? 


5. Where can you go and always have 
something to eat? 


Riddles 
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Pron different colored construction paper 
cut out for each player, one large circle, one 
medium-sized circle, and fourteen small cir- 
cles, but do not assign colors to certain 
players. 

Put all the circles in an empty box. Set 
the box up high so the players cannot see 
into it. Each player in turn takes one circle 
from the box. The first player to make a 
whole man—all the same color—wins the 
game. A man must have a body (large cir- 
cle), a head (medium-sized circle), two 
arms (two small circles each), and two legs 
(three small circles each). Players may trade 
circles in order to get the color they need. 


Round Man 
A MAKE-AND-PLAY GAME 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Picnic at Indian Mounds 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Pardon me,” the conductor interrupted. 
“I don’t think you understand. These girls 
found a rockslide on the tracks and stayed 
to warn us. That made them late; but if they 
had not built a fire and stopped us, the train 
and everyone on it might not be here now. 


They're a couple of real American girls, and 
we can thank God for them!” 

He beamed at them proudly, and Coralee 
stole a glance at Iliss. The smaller girl’s face 
glowed with happiness, and her head was 
high, even before Earl Farrell spoke. 

“There’s nothing can beat our American 
girls,” he said loudly and clearly. ‘“Some- 
times we tease them, but they don’t pay much 
attention. And that’s the way we like them!” 
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hole from the inside of one can, through 
7 the hole in the animal’s back, and through 
Jo’: the hole to the inside of the other can. Tie 
ey net a bow on top. Leave the ribbon loose enough 
Zs so the cans will sit flat on the table. 

You can put real or artificial flowers or 
small potted plants in the cans. Or you can 
use these holders for pencils or crayons on 


your desk. 
Giparre | y { Wouldn’t it be fun to make holders, using 
Parveen pictures of the different animals you would 
YY m\ \ find at the zoo or those you would find on a 
7 farm? 


MAKE YOUR OWN JIGSAW 
PUZZLES 


BY RUTH BEESON 


W uw you like to make your own jig- 
saw puzzles? 

Just cut a full-page colored picture from a 
magazine. Paste the picture smoothly onto a 
flat piece of cardboard. Press the picture un- 
der a heavy book until the paste is dry. If 
you make more than one puzzle, color the 


GIRAFFE VASES OR PLANTERS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Raikes two small cans with bright-colored 
construction paper or paint them with bright- 
colored enamel. On stiff cardboard, draw a 
giraffe or other tall animal and color him, 
putting in the eyes, nose, and mouth. The 
back of the animal should be about 1/4 inch 
higher than the cans you have covered. Punch 
a hole in the center of the back about 34 
inch from the top. 

With a nail and hammer make one hole 
near the top edge of each can. Thread a 
ribbon or yarn or plastic lacing through the 
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TOYS AROUND THE WORLD 
Czechoslovakian Shooting Star 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


= children of Czechoslovakia make a 
“shooting star” by fastening a small weight 
in the center of a piece of cloth and attaching 
long strips of colored cloth or ribbon for the 
tail. The “‘star’’ is held by the tail and swung 
rapidly around and around and then released 
so it will sail up in the air and down, with 
the tail fluttering after it. 

There are many ways to make these shoot- 
ing stars, so use the materials you have at 
hand—a small spool, walnut, a very small 


rubber ball, eraser, etc. If a potato is used, 
be careful where you play with it. 

A. Push four 14-inch strips of colored 
paper or ribbon about 30 inches long through 
the hole in a small wooden spool and tie a 
knot in the ends so the ribbons will not slip 
out. 

B. Lap two ribbons about two yards long 
over an English walnut and fasten down 
securely with cellophane tape. 

C. A very small potato has four strips of 
paper about two yards long held in place 
with straight pins. Put tape over the pins. 

Experiment with longer tails and different 
kinds of ribbon and paper. And, remember, 
the brightest colors make the best shooting 
stars. 


back of each puzzle a different color so that 
you can sort the pieces if your puzzles should 
get mixed together. Draw irregular shapes 
on the back of the cardboard and cut along 
the lines. Shake the pieces up in a box and 
then see how much fun it is to put your jig- 
Saw puzzle together. 
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Teacher: How many make a million? 
Tommy: Not many, sir. 


“Mommy, is it lunch time yet?” 
“No, darling, not for another hour.” 
“Well, then my tummy must be fast.” 
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Designed by Virginia Lozier 
(13 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If tg are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and i 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original m 
accompany your drawing. 
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ANNE WHITE HORSE is a Navaho girl who is afraid to 
go to the mission school because she thinks the other children 
will laugh at her. You'll find out how she learns to conquer her 
fears in “Good-by to the Hogan,” by Virginia Kester Smiley. 

EBONY is a wild black stallion of the West who would have 
lost his freedom forever except for the help of a boy. This ex- 
citing horse story is titled with the name of its chief character, 
“Ebony,” and the author is Bernie Strahn. 

MAZEY, the monkey, is an old friend you'll be meeting 
again next month in a delightful read-aloud story, “Mazey Saves 
the Day,” by Georgia Tucker Smith. 

Of course, the Spartans will also appear again in next month’s 
WEE WISDOM, along with many more fascinating people and 
animals, all of whom you'll want to meet. Don’t miss this won- 
derful September number—and don’t miss this chance of giving 
the fun of WEE WISDOM to some special friend of yours for 
a whole year! If you order now, your friend will have WEE 
WISDOM to take back to school. A year’s subscription is just $2. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Wee. 3. Sally. 5. Dog. 6. Rip. 
DOWN 
1. Wisdom. 2. Eel. 4. Larry. 7. Pa. 


W hat W ord? 
Leaf. 


Who Am I? 
Camel. 


Puzzle with Three Clues 


1. Joseph. 2. David. 3. Moses. 4. Noah. 
5. Solomon. 6. Adam. 7. Ruth. 8. Samson. 


9. Lazarus. 10. Daniel. 


Sammy did not like to study; therefore, 
his mother was both surprised and delighted 
when he came home one day at noon with 
the announcement: “I got one hundred this 
morning.” 

“That's fine, Sammy!” exclaimed his proud 
mother. ‘““What was it in?” 

“Fifty in reading and fifty in ‘rithmetic.” 


A RIDDLE 
BY GLORIA AUBUCHON (9 years) 
GARY, IND. 

I am the tallest mountain in the world. 
I am located in the Himalaya Mountain 
Range. What mountain am I? 


Answer 
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THE TEEN-AGER’S BEST FRIEND 


Teen-agers everywhere are saying, “Hurrah for You!” @ 
because this fine magazine is like all their other “best 
friends” —helpful, interesting, and lots of fun, all at 
same time. 

When you read You magazine, you get —— 
entertainment, plus practical Christian ideas to help you 
at school and at home, and in everything you do. Written @ 
and prepared especially for teen-agers, You picsents a @ 
Christianity you can really use in everyday living. q 


Here’s What Teen-Agers Are Saying about You 


“I am writing to tell you how much I enjoy You.§ 
When I see it waiting for me in the mail, I always pep 
up, for I know I'll find something helpful and interesting. J 
Sometimes when I get home from school I feel tired, but 
if it is the day I get my You, or even if an old one is am 
within reach, I look through it, and always I find some- J 
thing to help my drooping spirits. So I can truly say You 
magazine is wonderful!” 

“I wish to thank you for publishing You. The articles 
the magazine contains have helped me many times in @ 
solving problems at school and at home. I used to have 
a lot of trouble with my geometry assignments, but since § 
I began reading You, I have gained a new confidence in J 
myself; and I immediately began to receive better grades. 7 
Keep up the good work. It is a blessing to all teen-agers.” § 

The August number of You contains an especially fine 
article on teen-age fads, written by James A. Decker and J 
titled “Everybody’s Doing It.” This number also includes @ 
many more fine articles, stories, poems, and features—just 7 
like every copy of You throughout the year. Why not@ 
order a subscription to this fine magazine today? You is 
priced at only $1 a year. 

If you’ve never seen You magazine, we shall be happy 7 
to send you a free sample copy. Just write to: 


YOU 


The Teen Ager Best 
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